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THE VILLAGE AND THE QUARTIER 

By Campbell Hale 



IF you speak to a Parisian about the 
Latin Quartier he may smile, but it 
will be in an indulgent way. In fact 
he may not smile at all. It is more than 
possible that he will sigh sentimentally. 
The mention of Greenwich Village to a 
New Yorker will bring no such reaction. 
His smile is almost certain to have in it 
something of a sneer. This difference in 
attitudes is due in part to a difference in 
conditions between the two quartiers, but 
it may also be explained by a varying 
tradition. The Latin Quartier has become 
an institution. Greenwich Village is still 
an experiment. 

A great mass of literature, and music 
as well, upholds the sentimental tradition 
of Bohemian life in Paris. Nobody has 
done a like service for New York. Indeed, 
the literature of our day is distinctly un- 
friendly to the Village. American authors 
laugh at it arid never with it. O. Henry, 
whose love of New York was sufficiently 
ardent to enable him to sentimentalize 
practically every section of Bagdad-on- 
the-Subway, had few kind things to say 
about Washington Square. The word 
Hobohemia was his invention and its 
implication is hardly friendly. Even the 
villagers themselves have small loyalty to 
their community. The theatre which bears 
the name of the district is at present ex- 
ploiting a play in which the Washington 
Square dwellers are held up to ridicule as 
the most palpable shams. They are not 
even allowed to receive credit for carry- 
ing off a pose with any grace and skill. 
The most faithful disciple of Greenwich 
Village must admit that our quartier is 



more open to attack than that of Paris. 
Our Bohemianism is less authentic. There 
is a suspicion that only the well-to-do can 
afford to be Bohemian in New York. It 
has been said by a cynic that a man may 
starve to death in New York with less in- 
terference than in any other spot in the 
world. This may be true if one means to 
starve in a stark and literal sense. But 
anybody who wishes to starve with a 
grand air and a proper gesture will find 
that such a life is expensive in New York. 
Our garrets are far beyond the purses of 
the humble. 

But, in spite of the insincerity of some 
phases of life in Greenwich Village, the 
explanation of New York's low regard for 
its quartier must be sought elsewhere. The 
fact of the matter is that no American has 
the same reverence for the practitioners 
in the arts as the French. Many a happy 
American householder hasn't even a sus- 
picion that he is bourgeois. If he were ac- 
cused of it he would deny the charge in- 
dignantly. He would declare that he 
always paid his rent, treated his wife 
kindly and owned Liberty Bonds. Even 
if it were possible to make the householder 
understand the meaning of the adjective 
hurled against him and all its implications 
he would remain unrepentant. Practically 
every New Yorker would rather be able 
to maintain an automobile than to write 
poetry. Indeed Pegasus would have few 
passengers, hereabouts, except on gaso- 
Iineless Sundays. For the most part, we 
regard a poet as a queer fellow who is en- 
gaged in an industry which does not pay 
very well. Among the well-to-do it is the 
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custom to call in a good nerve specialist 
whenever any youngster shows a leaning 
toward verse. 

The workaday world gives recognition, 
but a grudging recognition, to the success- 
ful author or artist but it stores up its 
pique that anyone should make money 
in such a way, and vents its dislike upon 
the unsuccessful author and artist. Here 
the workaday world has no reason to hold 
back. It has discovered some one who is 
not only doing a silly thing but making 
no money at it. From such a person it will 
stand no airs at all. Operagoers thrill when 
Caruso sings the narrative of Rudolfo, 
but if the character stepped out of the 
clutch of the great singer, out of the opera, 
and out of the opera-house in fact, he 
would not be allowed to enter any of our 
best apartment-houses even if he used the 
tradesman's entrance. As for Mimi she 
would be indeed fortunate if she could 
avoid the police. 

It is rather difficult to fashion a Bohemia 
to intrigue the heart of New York. After 
all New York does not think it is an ad- 
mirable thing to be poor. Still less does it 
approve of long hair and corduroy. Fickle- 
ness is not rated among the virtues and 
the general preference seems to be for 
restaurants which are clean rather than 
those which are beautiful. And yet Bo- 
, hernia can be made attractive to the New 
Yorker if only it is kept on the stage or 
in the printed page. If Greenwich Village 
had a Leonard Merrick, New York could 
learn in time to take Washington Square 
to its heart. There is a large reading public 
for Merrick's stories about Pitou and 
Tricotrin but the readers forgive their 
foibles, in a measure because they are 
French. Just when a reader is of a mind, 
perhaps, to set the poet and the composer 
down as a pair of dissolute and truffling 
wasters he comes across some such word 
as "comment," and then everything is 



forgiven. The fame of the Latin Quartier 
has been spread so widely that it has won 
the regard of the world. Bohemianism, so 
the American motto runs, should begin 
abroad and end there. 

Merrick has never written more amus- 
ingly of the Latin Quartier than in his 
present volume "While Paris Laughed." 
As usual Tricotrin, the poet, and Pitou, 
the composer, are the heroes, but a host of 
their friends and associates are intro- 
duced. Merrick is more subtly sentimental 
about the Bohemian life than a score of 
writers who have gone before him. He is 
never as sirupy as Murger, for instance, 
and yet there is never a moment's doubt 
as to where his sympathies lie. He laughs 
at his heroes, and yet in his heart he al- 
ways applauds them. In one story, for in- 
stance, Tricotrin has an opportunity to 
have a play produced as co-author with 
a famous French dramatist, and yet he 
throws this chance away because the 
dramatist will not consent to give the 
most important part to an obscure, and 
probably incompetent, actress for whom 
Tricotrin has struck up a fancy. We are 
asked to laugh at Tricotrin in the scene 
in which he breaks with the playwright 
who might have made his fortune, and 
yet while we laugh at his ranting elo- 
quence we remain his partisans. Merrick 
describes the scene as follows (it is the 
playwright who speaks first): 

" 'It is an essential condition of our 
affair that your little nothing-at-all shall 
queer the play? Understood! . . . Take 
it back, congenital idiot! It is yours; I 
shall survive without it." And, flinging 
the manuscript at the poet's feet, he 
waited like an outraged Jove to see him 
make a panic-stricken meal of humble 
pie. 

"This philistine did not comprehend 
the power of eternal devotion. 

" 'It is like that?' rejoined Tricotrin 
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loftily; and the gesture with which he 
met the outburst was no less splendid 
than his opponent's. 'The price you set 
upon your service is my dishonour? For 
the boon you proffer, you ask me to be 
false to my vows — to abandon one dearer 
to me than life itself? It is to me you make 
this infamous proposal? Listen, Monsieur 
de Varangeville ! Were all the gold to 
which you hold the key amassed in one 
collosal heap in Brobdingnagian scales, it 
would not weigh with me against a single 
ringlet of her hair. I spurn your vision of 
a gilded shame. Poor in purse I may be, 
but I boast a wealth that transcends all 
percentages, all payments on account and 
in advance — the celestial treasure of a 
loyal woman's love.' 

"The necessity of picking up the manu- 
script," Merrick adds, "marred the dig- 
nity of his exit to a very slight extent." 
Of course, it was rather foolish of Tri- 
cotrin after all because he had a fight with 
Fifi only a week later and never saw her 
again. 

Perhaps the most amusing story in the 
present series is the one in which Tricotrin 
is hired to write the autobiography of a 
famous French actress whose adventures 
off the stage are almost as thrilling as the 
incidents in her plays. She is too busy to 
tell him much about herself and so he 
makes up a career for her. He is quite 
carried away by this career, and in a mo- 
ment of enthusiasm he writes a chapter 
in which he says that the great Toine 
Viroflay has never forgotten the young 
man in her little village at home who was 
the first object of her affection. Unfor- 
tunately, there were three young men in 
the village who were the object of Toine's 
affection, and upon hearing of the endur- 
ing quality of her passion each rushes on 
to Paris only to be rebuffed by the amazed 
actress. Of course, Tricotrin loses his job. 
But then Tricotrin is always losing jobs. 



Merrick never does quite explain just 
how he manages to pay the rent upon the 
few occasions on which it is paid. It is one 
of the accepted traditions of all Bohemias 
that every landlord is a robber and fair 
game for his tenants. The theory is well 
enough, but it must be admitted that 
Merrick and the others who write about 
the quartier seem to have invented a 
landlord whose capacity for being put off 
is infinite. There are no landlords of that 
sort in Greenwich Village. Perhaps, that 
may explain, in a measure, the greater 
prestige and popularity of the Latin Quar- 
tier. 

In the end Tricotrin is almost lost to 
the Quartier. A rich widow falls in love 
with him, not in spite of his locks and his 
poetry and his corduroy so much as be- 
cause of them. And yet she has certain 
inhibitions. She finds the friends of Trico- 
trin difficult and his friends' friends im- 
possible. That is the way with many of 
us. As Merrick explains it, Simone wanted 
to marry a Bohemian but not Bohemia. 
Our sympathies are not broad enough to 
embrace a tribe. We do not thrill to their 
memories. We don't even believe them. 
One of the best snatches in "While Paris 
Laughed," tells of the manner in which 
Tricotrin disposed of his relics shortly 
after his betrothal to Simone. Since he is 
a Frenchman and a dweller in the Quar- 
tier, he holds the engaged interest of the 
reading public, but does any one venture 
to think that an American author could 
depict a similar scene in which an Amer- 
ican young man was going through the 
same crisis in an apartment in Washington 
Square South, and gain anything from his 
readers but derisive laughter? 

"In keenest contrition," writes Merrick 
describing the scene, "he decided that the 
hour had arrived for burnt-offering; and 
feeling purified by the thought, set about 
stripping the room of as many of the 
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ladies' photographs in it as belonged to 
him. The number was respectable, if the 
ladies were not, and when he had rum- 
maged for the love-letters and all the 
other mementoes that he had preserved, 
he realised that an empty grate was a 
drawback to destroying the collection ef- 
fectively. 

"It was no light undertaking to per- 
suade the astounded and contentious con- 
cierge that he had need of a fire at the 
close of a day on which the temperature 
had been tropical; but he wrung fuel from 
her at last, and ultimately he made it 
blaze. 

" 'Behold, Simone! I do not hesitate!' 
he said firmly, bearing the collection to the 
hearth. 'All that remains of errors that I 
deplore— I reduce them to ashes ! ' And 
having seized at random a photograph of 
a damsel in a fluffy frock reclining on the 
sward, he would have hurled it into the 
fire the very next instant if it had not been 
that his hand was suddenly arrested by 
remembrance. 

"'All the same, it had charm, that 
error!' he Conceded, viewing the portrait 
thoughtfully. 'How delicious a fete this 
recalls to me — what a roseate dawn of il- 
lusion! Didn't you look like a dream in 
that white frock under the almond blos- 
som? ... Done with! the folly is fin- 
ished. Still, I won't burn you first, little 



woman !' And he took another photograph 
instead. 

" 'When all is said, you had qualities ! ' 
he murmured, contemplating it. 'When 
you weren't in a temper, no one could be 
sweeter. And you have nothing to re- 
proach me with, hein? — you could not 
expect copyright in me. To-day you would 
not recognise me. I am reformed; I would 
not revive our romance if I could. Never- 
theless — for the sake of one scene in par- 
ticular — you shall not be the first, ma 
belle!' 

" 'Sapristi ! ' he exclaimed, apostrophis- 
ing the next that he snatched, 'how you 
could make me laugh, you ! You were good 
company — you said good things. Where 
do you say them now? Yes, the epitaph is 
merited — I was never dull with you. ... 
Over ! I shall never laugh again — I am 
another and a better man. But for all that, 
you must not suffer first, my child!' " 

Of course, as a matter of fact Tricotrin 
burns none of the photographs which is 
just as well since he does not marry out 
of Bohemia. And when he comes back we 
wish him in no other part of all Paris. We 
wonder why no man has done, and per- 
haps no man can do, such a pleasantly 
sentimental little scene about Washington 
Square. Is it perhaps, because all our 
grates have given place to steam radia- 
tors? 



PARTING 

Mine oft-reiterated pray'rs in vain 
The parting guest would stay: Oh, 

cherry-flow' rs ! 
Pour down your petals, that from out 

these bow'rs 
He ne'er may find the homeward path 



again 



— From the Japanese. 



